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CHAPTER FORTY-FIRST. 


From the work-shop of the Golden Key there issued forth a 
tinkling sound, so merry and good-humoured, that it suggested 
he idea of some one working blithely, and made quite pleasant 
music. No man who hammered on at a dull monotonous duty 
could have brought such cheerful notes from steel and iron ; none 
put a chirping, healthy, honest-hearted fellow, who made the best 
of everything and felt kindly towards everybody, could have 
done it for an instant. He might have been a coppersmith, and 
stil! been musical. If he had sat in a jolting waggon, full of rods 


of iron, it seemed as if he would have brought some harmony || 


out of it. 

Tink, tink, tink—clear as a silver bell and audible at every 
pause of the streets’ harsher noises, as though it said, “I don’t 
care ; nothing puts me out; I am resolved to be happy.” Wo- 
men scolded, children squalled, heavy carts went rumbling by, 
horrible cries proceeded from the lungs of hawkers, still it struck 
in again, no higher, no lower, no louder, no softer; not thrusting 
itself on people’s notice a bit the more for having been outdone 
by louder sounds,—tink, tink, tink, tink. 

“Trwas a perfect embodiment of the still small voice, free from all | 
cold, hoarseness, huskiness, or unhealthiness of any kind ; foot-pas- 
sengers slackened their pace, and were disposed to linger near it ; 
neighbours who had got up splenetic that morning, felt good-hu- 
mour stealing on them as they heard it, and by degrees became | 
quite sprightly ; mothers dandled their babies to its ringing ; still 


the same magical tink, tink, tink came gaily from the work-shop | 


of the Golden Key. 

Who but the locksmith could have made such music! A gleara 
of sun shining through the unsashed window, and chequering the 
dark work-shop with a broad patch of light, fell full upon him, as 


though attracted by his sunny heart. There he stood working 


| 


at his anvil, his face all radiant with exercise and gladness, his 
sleeves turned up, his wig pushed off his shining forehead—the 
easiest, freest, happiest man in all the world, Beside him sat a | 
sleek cat, purring and winking in the light, and falling every now 
and then into an idle doze, as from excess of comfort. Toby looked 
on from a tall bench hard by—one beaming smile from his broad, 
nut-brown face down to the slack-baked buckles in his shoes. The 
very locks that hung around had something jovial in their rust, and 


lisposed to joke 


There was nothing surly or severe in the 


seemed like gouty gentleman of hearty natures, ¢ 
on their infirmities 
whole scene. It seemed impossible that any one of the innumer- 
able keys could fit a churlish strong-box or a prison-door. Cellars 
of beer and wine, rooms where there were fires, books, gossip, 
and cheering laughter—these were their proper sphere of action 
Places of distrust, and cruelty, and restraint they would have left 
quadruple-locked for ever. 

Tink, tink, tink. The locksmith paused at last, and wiped his 
brow. The silence roused the cat, who, jumping softly down, 
crept to the door, and watched with tiger eyes a bird-cage in an 
opposite window. Gabriel lifted Toby to his mouth and took a 
hearty draught. 

Then, as he stood upright, with his head flung back and his 


! 


portly chest thrown out, you would have seen that 


Gabriel's 
lower man was clothed in military gear. Glancing at the wall be- | 
yond, there might have been espied, hanging on their several pegs, 
a cap and feather, broad-sword, sash, and coat of scarlet; which 





any man learned in such matters would have known from their 
make and pattern to be the uniform of a serjeant in the Royal 
East-London Volunteers. 

As the locksmith put his mug down, empty, on the bench 


whence it had smiled on him before, he glanced at these articles | 





with a laughing eye, and looking at them with his head a little 
on one side as though he would get them all into a focus, said, 
feaning on his hammer 

Time was, now I remember, when I was like to run mad 


with the desire to wear a coat of that colour. If any one (except 
my father) had called me a fool for my pains, how I should have 
fired and fumed! But what a fool I must have been, surely.” 


Varden, who had entered unobserved, 


“Ah!” sighed Mrs 
“a fool indeed. A man at your time of life, Varden, should 


know better now.” 


| 
; 


{ 


| 


1} 
| 


“Why what a ridiculous woman you are, Martha,” said the 
locksmith, turning round with a smile 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. V 
I know that, Varden 


with great demureness. “ Of 


Thank you 


course I am 
* T mean—” began the locksmith 
“Tou” 


quite plain enough to be understood, Varden 


said his wife, “I know what you mean. You speak 
It's very kind 
of vou to adapt yourself to my capacity, I am sure.” 

* Tut, tut, Martha,” rejoined the locksmith ; ** don't take of- 
fence at nothing. I mean how strange it is of you to run down 
volunteering, when it’s done to defend you and all the other wo- 
men, and our own fireside and everybody else's in case of need.” 
cried Mrs. Varden, shaking her head 


said the locksmith. “‘ Why, what the devil— 


** It's unchristian,” 


“ Unchristian 
Mrs. Varden looked at the ceiling, as in expectation that the 
consequence of this profanity would be the immediate descent of 
the four-post bedstead on the second floor, together with the best 
sitting-room on the first ; but no visible judgment occurring, she 
heaved a deep sigh, and begged her husband, in a tone of resig- 


nation, to go on, and by all means to blaspheme as much as pos- 


sible, because he knew she liked it. 


The locksmith did for a moment seem disposed to gratify her, 





but he gave a great gulp, and mildly rejoined t} 
“T was going to say what on earth do you call it unchristian || 
for? Which would be the most unchristian, Martha, to sit quietly 
down and let your houses be sacked by a foreign army, or to turn || 
out like men and drive ‘em off! Shouldn't I be a nice sort of a || 
christian if I crept into a corner of my own chimney and looked |} 
on while a parcel of whiskered savages bore off Do!lly—or vou ?” 
When he said “or you,” Mrs. Varden, despite herself, relaxed 
into a smile. ‘There was something complimentary in the idea. || 
“In such a state of things as that, indeed—” she simpered. 


“We ll, that would he | 
Some black || 
| 


ld be bearing her 


* As that 
the state of things directly. 


repeated the locksmith 
Even Miggs would go 
tambourine player, with a great turban on, wor 
off, and unless the tambourine-player was proof against kicking 

Ha, ha, |} 


have him || 


and scratching, its my belief he'd have the worst of it 


ha! I'd forgive the tambourine-player. I wouldn't 


interfered with on any account, poor fellow.’ And here the lock- 


smith laughed again so heartily that tears came into his evyes— 
much to Mrs. Varden’s indignation, who thought the capture of 
so sound a Protestant and estimable a private character as Miggs || 


by a pagan negro, a circumstance too shocking and awful for 


contemplation 


The picture Gabriel had drawn, indeed, threatened serious 


bitably have led to the m, but lucki 


consequences, and would ind : 
threshold, and 


ly at that moment a light footstep crossed the 
} 


Dolly, running in, threw her arms around her old father’s neck 


and hugged him tight 
sie . 


< 


* Here she is at last 


look, Doll, and how late you are, my darling 





How well she looked’ Well! Why, if he ha 
every laudatory adjective in the dictionary, it would: | 
praise enough. When and where was there ever such a plump, 
} 


roguish, comely, bright-eved, enticing, bewitching, c ptivating, 


maddening little puss in all this world as Dolly! What was th 


Dolly five years ago to the Dolly of that day ' How many cvach- 
makers, saddlers, cabinet-makers, and professors of other 


mothers, sisters, brot 


useful 


arts had deserted their fathers, hers, at 


most of all, their cousins for the love of her' How many unknown 


gentlemen—supposed to be of mighty fortunes, if not titles—had 


waited round the corner after dark, and tempted Miggs, the in 


corruptible, with golden guineas to deliver offers of marriage 


folded up in love-letters' How many disconsolate fathers and 
substantial tradesmen had waited on the locksmith for the same 
purpose, with d smal tales of how their sons had lost their appe 
tites, and taken to shut themselves up in dark bed-rooms, and 


wandering in desolate suburbs with pale faces, and al] because of |} 


How many young mer 


in all previous times of unprecedented stead 


Dolly Varden’s loveliness and cruelty ! ’ 
ness, had turned 
suddenly wild and wicked for the same reason, and, 
ff door-knockers, and invert 
How had she recruited the 
king's service, both by sea and jand, through rendering desperate 


ghteen and twenty-five 


In an ecstasy 


of unrequited love, taken to wrench ¢ 


the boxes of rheumatic watchmen! 


his loving subjects between the ages of « 
How many young ladies have publicly professed, with tears in 
their eves, that for their tastes she was much too short, too tal! 


too bold, too cold, too stout, too thin, too fair, too dark—too 





everything but handsome! How many old ladies, taking counss 


had thanked heaven their daught 





together, ers were not li} 


and had hoped she might come to no harm ; and had thought she 
would come to no good, and had wondered what people saw in 
her; and had arrived at the conclusion that she was 


* going off” 


in her looks, or had never come on in them, and that she was a 
thorough imposition and a popular mistake ! 

And yet here was this same Dolly Varden, so whimsical and 
hard to please that she was Dolly Varden still, all smiles, and 


dimples, and pleasant looks, and caring no more for the fifty or 
sixty young fellows who at that very moment were breaking their 
hearts to marry her, than if so many oysters had been crossed in 
love and opened afterwards 

Dolly} 


hugged her mot! 


igged her father, as has been already stated, and hav ing 
0, accompanied both into the little parlor, 


! Miss 


ana 





where the « t already laid for dinner where 


Miggs—a trifle more rigid and bonv than of 


rh yore received her 
with a sort of hysterical gasp—-intended for a smile. Into the 
hands of that young virgin she delivered her bonnet and walking- 
dress (all of a dreadful, artful, and de signing kind,) and then said 
with a laugh which rivalled the locksmith’s music, “ How glad I 
always am to be at home again '” 

“ And how glad we always are, Doll," said her father, putting 
back the dark hair from her sparkling eyes, * to have you at home. 
Give me a kiss.” 

If there had been anybody of the male kind there to see her do 
it—but there was not—it was a mercy 


“T don’t like your being at the Warren,” said the locksmith ; 


“T can't bear to have vou out of my sight. And what is the news 
over yonder, Doll?” 
** What news there is, T think you know already,” replied his 
you do though.” 

* What's that ’” 

know 


oh, how gruff he is again to 


daughter *“T am sure 


* Ay?” cried the locksmith 


* Come, come,” said Dolly, “ you very well. I want 


vou to tell me why Mr. Haredals 


s] ‘ 


from home for some days past, and 


why he is traveling about (we know he 


be sure !—has been away 





is travelling, because of 
his letters) without tell why or wherefore.’ 
“Miss Emma .'o« 


1 } 
locksmith 


* 1 don’t know that,” 


ne fis own hiece 


n't want to know, I'll swear,” returned the 


said Dolly ; “ but 7 do, at any rate. Do 


tell me. Why is he so secret, and what ts this ghost story which 
nobody is to tell Miss Emma, and which seems to be mixed 
up with his going away Now I see you know by your 
colouring so.” 


* What the story mea s, Or ts, or has to do with it, I know no 


more than you, my dear,” returned the locksmith, “ except that 
it's some foolish fear of little Solomon's, which has, indeed, no 
meaning t,Is se. As to Mr. Haredale’s journey, he goes, 


as I believe 


*“ Yes,” said Dolly 


“As I believe,” resumed the locksmith, pinching her cheek, 
“‘on business, Dol! What it may be is quite a ther matter 
Read Blue Beard, and d t be too curious, pet; it's no business 
of yours or mine, depend upon that: and here's dimner, which 
is much more to th pur st 

Dolly might have remonstrated against this sommary dismissal 


; 


ng the appearance of dinner ; but at 











of is ect, notwithstan 

the mention of Blue Beard Mrs. Varden interposed, protesting 
she could not find it in her conscience to sit tamely by and hear 
her child recommended to peruse the adventures of a Turk and 
Mussulman—far less of a fa s Turk, which she considered 
that potentate to be. She held that, im such stirring and tremen- 
dous times as those in w y lived, it would be much more 
to the purpose if Dolly became a regular subscriber to the Thun- 
derer, where she would have 1 Opportunity of reading Lord 
George Gordon's speeches word for word; which would be a 
greater comfort and s to her in a hundred and fifty Blue 
Beards ever could impart. She appealed in sur port of this propo- 
sition to Miss M t waiting, who said that indeed the 
peace of mind she derived from tue perusal of that paper ge- 
nerally, but esr v one article of the very last week as ever 
was, entitled *G Brit crenched mm gore,” exceeded all be 

lief; the same « » She added, had also wrought sucha 
comforting ef the mind of a married sister of hers, then 
resident at Golden Lion Court, number twinty-sivin, second bell 

handle on ther hand do r-po t, that, being in a delicate state 
of health, and fact expecting an addition to her family, she had 
been seized with fits directly after its perusal, ar d had raved of 
the I jus 1 ever since, to the g nt improvement ¢ her hus 

band and friends Miss Mires weat on to sav that she would 
recommend all those whose hearts were hardened to hear Lord 
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George themselves, whom she commended first in respect of his 
steady Protestantism, then of his oratory, then of his eyes, then of 
his nose, then of his legs, and lastly of his figure generally, which 


she looked upon as fit for any statue, prince, or angel, to which 


Varden fully subscribed. 
it 


sentiment Mrs 


Mre. Varden having in, looked at a box upon the mantel- 


shelf painted in imitation of a very red-brick dwelling-house, 


with a yellow roof; having at top a real chimney, down which 
voluntary subscribers dropped their silver, gold, or pence, into 


the parlour; and on the door the counterfeit presentment of a 


brass plate, whereon was legibly inscribed * Protestant Associa- 


tion ;""—and looking at it, said, that it was to her a source of 


misery to think that Varden never had, of all his sub- 





poignant 
stance, dropped any thing into that temple, save once in secret— 
as she afterwards discovered—two fragments of a tobacco-pipe, 
put 


she was grieved to say, was no less backward tn her 


which she hoped would not be down to his last account. 


That Dolly, 
contributions, better loving, as it seemed, to purchase ribbons and 
such gauds, than to encourage the great cause, then in such heavy 
tribuletion: and that she did entreat her (her father she much 
feared could not be moved) not to despise, but imitate, the bright 
exa nple of Miss M 


very counte 


, who flung her wages, as it were, into the 


wice of the Pope 9 and bruised his features with her 
quarter's money 


I had no in- 


Such sacrifices as T ean 


said Miges, * don't 
hat nobody should know 
ide It's all T have,’ cried Miggs, 


are quile a wide 
with a great burst of tears—for with her they never came on by 


“Oh, mim,” relude to that 


tentions, mim, t 


make rs mite 





degree “but it's made up to me m other ways; it’s well 
made up 

This was quite true, though not perhaps im the sense that 
Miggs ntend Jd As she never fa led to keep her self-denial full 
im Mrs. Varden’s view, it drew forth so many gifts of caps and 
gowns and other articles of dress, that upon the whole the red- 


brick house was perhaps the best investment for her small capi- 


tal she could possibly have hit upon ; returning her interest at the 
rate of seven or eicnt per cent. in money, and at least in person- 
al repute and credit 


said Mrs. Varden, herself in tears ; 


“Your 


“ Int 
you needn t 


eedn't ery, Miggs,” 


be ashamed of it, gh your poor mistress is on 


the same side 


Miggs howled at this remark in a peculiarly dismal way, and 
said she knowed that master hated her. That it was a dreadtul 
thing to Wwe in families and have dislikes, and not give satisfac- 
tions. That to make divisions was a thing she could not bear 
to think of, neither could her feelings let her do uw. That if it 
was master’s wishes as she and him should part, it was best they 
should part, ai ! she hoped he might be the happier for it, and al 


ways wished him well, and that he might find somebody as would 
meet his dispositions. It would be a hard trial, she said, to part 
from such a missis, but she could meet any suffering when her 


conscience told her she was in the rights, and therefore she was 


willing even to go that lengths. She did not think, she added, 
that she could long survive the separations, but, as she was hated 
and looked upon unpleasant, perhaps her dying as soon as 
With this affectin y 
conclusion Miss Miggs shed more tears, and sobbed abundantly 


s, Varden!” 


| 


possi- 


ble would be the best endings for all parties 


* Can you bear tli said his wile in a solemn voice, 


laying down her knife and fork 
| t , | } ” at 4}, 66 

* Why, not very well, my dear,” rejoined the locksmith, “ but 
I try to keep my temper 

“Ton’t let there be w 's on my acconnt, mim,” sobbed 
Migus “Tt much the best that we vould part I woul t 
stay—oh, gracious me !—and make disse m, not for a annual 
voald mine, and found in tea and sugar.” 


Lest the reader should be at a loss to disc 


Miss Miggs’ deep emotion, it may be whisy that, hap- 
pening to be listening, as her custom sometimes was, when Ga- 
had heard the lock- | 
smnith’s joke relative to the foreign black who played the tam- | 


} 
n 


briel and his wife conversed together, she 


bourine, and bursting with the spiteful feelings which the taunt 


I 
awoke in her fair breast, exploded im the manner we have wit- 


nessed. Matters having now arrived at a crisis, the locksmith as | 





, and for the sake of peace and quietness, gave in. 


'’ he said. * What's the mat- 


T don't 


** What are you erving for, girl 


What are you tal about hatred for! 





ter with you ! king 
hate you 4 I don't hate anv body Dry vour eves and make 
yourself agreeable, in heaven's name, and let us all be happy 
while we can.” 

The allied powers deeming it good generalship to consider this 


a sufficient apology on the part of the enemy, and confession of 


having been in the wrong, did dry their eyes and take tt in g 


part. Miss Miggs observed that she bore no malice, no not to 
her greatest foe, whom she rather Joved the more, indeed, the 


Mrs. Vard 


meek and forgiving spirit in high terms, and incidentally declared 


greater persecution she sustained en approved of this 


as a closing article of agreement, that Dolly should aceompany 


her to the Clerkenwell branch of the Association that very night 
linary 


had thi 


"‘bhis was an extraore mstance of her great prudence and 


poli 2 having s end in view from the first, and entertain- 


the 


ga secret misgiving that locksmith (who was bold when 


Dolly was i que stion) would obsect, she had backed Miss Miggs ' 


up to this point, in order that she might have him at a disadvan. | 


age. ‘The manwuvre succeeded so wei, chat Gabriel only made { 


|| a wry face, and with the warning he had just had fresh in his 


mind, did not dare to say one word. 

The difference ended, therefore, in Miggs being presented with 
a gown by Mrs. Varden and half-a-crown by Dolly, as if she had 
eminently distinguished herself in the paths of morality and good- 
ness. Mrs. V. according to custom expressed her hope that Var- 
den would take a lesson from what had passed, and learn more 
generous conduct for the time to come; and the dinner being 
now cold and nobody's appetite very much improved by what 
had passed, they went on with it, as Mrs. Varden said, “ like 
Christians.” 

As there was to be a grand parade of the Royal East London 
Volunteers that afternoon, the locksmith did no more work, but 
sat down comfortably with his pipe in his mouth, and his arm 
round his pretty daughter's waist, looking lovingly on Mrs. V. 
from time to time, and exhibiting from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot one smiling surface of good humour 
be sure, when it was time to dress him in his regimentals, and 
Dolly, hanging about him in all kinds of graceful winning ways, 
helped to button and buckle and brush him up, and get him into 
one of the tighest coats that ever was made by mortal tailor, he 
was the proudest father in all 
** What a handy jade it is 





England. 

'* said the locksmith to Mrs. Var- 
den, who stood by with folded hands—rather proud of her hus- 
band, too—while Miggs held his cap and sword at arm's length, 
as if mistrusting that the latter might run some one through the 


ly of its own accord ; * but never marry a soldier, Doll, my 


boc 
dear.” 
Dolly d 


her head down very low to tie his sash 


du't ask why not, or say a word indeed, but stooped 


“ T never wear this dress,’ said honest Gabriel, “ but I think 


of poor Joe Willet. I loved Joe ; he was always a favourite of 
mine. Poor Joe '—Dear heart, my girl, don't tie me in so tight.” 
Dolly laughed—not like herself at all—the strangest little 


laugh that could be—and held her head down lower sull. 


* Poor Joe!” resumed the locksmith, muttering to himself; 


“T always wish he had come to me. I might have made it up 


t 


between them if he had. Ah! old John made a great mistake in 


his way of acting by that lad—a great mistake. Have you nearly 


tied that sash, my dear?” 
What an ill-made 


sash it was! 


There it was, loose again and 


trailing on the ground. Dolly was obliged to knee! down, and 
recommence at the beginning 


** Never mind young Willet, Varden,” said his wife frowning ; 
“you might find some one more deserving to talk about, I think.” 
Miss Miggs gave a great sniff to the same eflect 
* Nay, Martha,” cried the 


hard upon him. If the lad is dead 


locksmith, * don't let us bear too 


indeed, we'll deal kindly by 
his memory 

said Mrs. Varden 

Miss Miggs expressed her concurrence as before 


lear, 


* A runaway and a vagabond '” 





vond,” returned the lock- 
ll, did Joe — 


Don't call hima 


* A runaway, my ¢ 





but not a vag 
smith in a gentle tone. ‘ He behaved himself we 
always—and was a handsome, manly fellow 
vagabond, Martha.” 

Mrs d—and sod d Mives. 


** He tried hard to gain your good opinion, Marth 





\ arde nm cour 


1, Tecan tell 





vou,” said the locksinith smiling, and stroking his chin. * Ah! 
that he did. It seems but vesterday that he followed me out to 


the May-pole door one ni ht, and begged me not to say how like 


lh 


a boy they usec m—sav here, at home, he meant, thor ch at tl 


ic 








time I recollect | didn’t understand * And how's Miss Dolly, 
sir?’ savs Joe,” pursued the locksmith, musing sverrowfully, 
“Ah! Poor Joe!” 

* Well, I declare,” cried Miggs. “ Oh! goodness gracious 
me 

* What's the matter, now '™ said Gabru l, turning sh urply to her 


said the handmaid, stoo; 


y, if here an’t Miss Dolly,” ping 


“Wi 


down to look into her face, ** a giving wavy to floods of tears, Oh 


mim! oh sir! Raly it's give me such a turn,” cried the suscepti- 





ble damsel, pressing her hand upon her side to quell the palpita- 


tion of her heart, “that you might knock me down with a feather.” 
The locksmith, 


have wished to have a feather brought straightway, looked on 


after glancing at Miss Micgs as if he could 


with a broad stare while Dolly hurried away, followed by that 


sympath zing young woman : then turning to his wife, stammered 


out, “Is Dolly ill?) Have 7 done any thing! Is it my fault!” 
* Your fault!" cried Mrs. \ 
had better make haste ont.” 


* What h 


reproachfully. ‘ ‘There—you 


4 It 


I done og 


ave said poor Gabriel was agreed 

that Mr. Edward's name was never to be mentioned, and | have 
not spoken of him, have 1°" 

Mrs. Varden merely replied that she had no patience with him, 








and bounced off after the other two. The unfortunate locksmith 


wound his sash about him, girded on his sword, put on his cap, 
and walked out 

“Tam not much of a dab at my exercise,” he said under his 
breath, * but I shall get into fewer scrapes at that work than at 
Every man came into the world for something ; my depart- 
ment seems to be to make every woman cry Without meanu gu 


It's rather hard.” 


this 


But he forgot it before he reached the end of the street, and 


went on with a shining face, nodding to the neighbours, and 
showerlg about his friendly greetings ike mild spring rau 


And to | 


{! 
1} 
li 
|| day: formed into lines, squares, circles, triangles, and what not 
to the beating of drums and the streaming of flags; and per 


CHAPTER FORTY-SECOND. 
The Royal East London Volunteers made a brilliant sight that 


form- 
|| ed a vast number of complex evolutions, in all of which Sergeant 
\| aa 


Varden bore a conspicuous share. Having displayed their mili- 


tary prowess to the utmost in these warlike shows, they marched 
in glittering order to the Chelsea Bun-house, and regaled in the 
adjacent taverns until dark. Then at sound of drum they fell iz, 
| again, and returned amidst the shouting of his majesty's heges 1 
|| the place from whence they came. 


| The homeward march being somewhat tardy, owing to the yy 
soldierlike behaviour of certain corporals, who, being gent}: men 
of sedentary pursuits in private life, and excitable out of doors, 
broke several windows with their bayonets, and rendered it impe- 
rative on the commanding officer to deliver them over to a strone 
g 


r 


guard, with whom they fought at intervals as they came alone.— 


A hack 
ney-coach was waiting near his door; and as he passed it, My 


it was nine o'clock when the locksmith reached home 


| Haredale looked from the window and called him by his na 


* The sight of you ts good for sore eyes, sir,” said the 
stepp 


rather than waited here 


smith, ing up to him. “I wish you had walked in iho 


“ There is nobody at home, I find,” Mr. Haredale answered 
3, | 
* Hump 


* beside desired to be as private as I could.” 
'*’ muttered the locksmith, looking round at hy. 





house! * Gone with Simon Tappertit to that precious Branch 
no doubt.” 
Mr. Haredale invited him to come into the coach, and e 


were not tired or anxious to go home, to ride with hima] 


way that they might have some talk together. Gabriel cheer{ 


complied, and the coacliman mounting his box drove off 
** Varden,” said Mr. Haredale after a minute's pause, “ , 


will be amazed to hear what errand I am on; it will seem a very 


” 


strange one 


‘| have no doubt it’s a reasonable one, sir, and has a mean 


ing in .* replied the locksmith oF ot would not be vo irs at 


all. Have you just come back to town, sir?’ 
» 


“Ry ! aes oe 
put hailan hour ago 


o news of Barnaby or his mother ’” said the lock 


. ? , ’ y 
! * Bringing t 


smith dubiously. * Ah! you needn't shake your head, sir. I 


You ex 


hausted all reasonable means of discovery when they went away 


was a wildgoose chase I feared that from the first 


To begin ayain after so long a time has passed is hopeless— 





| quite hopeless.” 

i Why, where are they ’” he returned unpatiently. “ Where 
can they be? Above ground ?” 

} ‘God knows!" rejoimed the locksmith. * Many that I knew 
above it five years ago, have their beds under the grass now 
And the world is a wide place. It's a hopeless atte mpt, sir, be- 
lieve me. We must leave the discovery of this mystery, like ail 
others, to time, and accident, and Heaven's pleasure.” 

“Varden, my good fellow," said Mr. Haredale, “I have « 
deeper meaning in my present anxiety to find them out than \ 
can fathom. It is not a mere whim; it is not the casual rev 
of my old wishes and desires, but an earnest, solemn purpos 
My thoughts and dreams all tend to it and fix it in my m I 
have no peace or quiet ; I am haunted.” 

His voice was so altered from its usual tone, and his manne 
bes ke so much emotiot t Gabriel, in his wonder, could 
sit and look towards him in the darkness, and fancy the expre 
sion of his face 

* Do not ask me,” continued Mr. Haredals, “ to explain my 
self. If I were to do so you would think me the victim of some 


It 


e quietly 


hideous faney is enough that this is so, and that I cann 


, I ecannot—h in my bed, without dome what wi 
seem to you incomprehensi)| 





“Since when, sir,” said the locksmith after a pause, “has tls 
uneasy feeling been upon 


Mr 


** Since the night of the storm 


you 


Haredale hesitated for some moments, and then repli 





In short, since the last ninetee 
of March.” 





As though he feared that Varden might express surprise, OF 
reason with him, he hastily went ou 

* You will think, I know, I labour under some delusion. Per 
haps Ido. But it ts not a morbid one ; it is a wholesor ‘ 
of the mind, reasoning on actual o ences. You know 
furnnure remains in Mrs. Rudge’s house, and that it | 
shut up by my orders since she went away, save on 
or so, when an old heighbour Visits it to scare away lle rats | 
am on my way there now 

* For what purpose '” asked the locksmith 

“To pass the 1 there,” he replied ; ‘and not to-1 


s. This is a secret which I trust to y 


alone, but many might 








case of anv unexpec le d emergency You will not come C5» 
in case of strong necessity, to me; from dusk to broad da 
shall be there. Emma, your daughter, and the rest, su; t 
out of London, as I have been until this hour. Do 
ceive them. This is the errand I am bound u I know In 
confide it to you, and I rely upon your quesuoning me no fartaer 
at this time.”’ 
W 1 that, as if to char ve the tl led the sti 
locks k to the ght of the May-pole highwavma » the 
ery Ledward Chester, to the re-appecrance of the n 
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Mrs. Rudge 's house, and to all the strange circumstances which 
afterwards occurred. He even asked him carelessly about the 
man’s height, his face, his figure—whether he was like any one 
he had ever seen—like Hugh, for instance, or any man he had 
known at any :ime—and put many questions of that sort, which 
the locksmith, considering them as mere devices to engage his 
attention and prevent his expressing the astonishment he felt, 
answered pretty much at random. 

At length they arrived at the corner of the street in which the 
house stood, where Mr. Haredale, alighting, dismissed the coach. 
«If you desire to see me safely lodged,” he said, turning to the 
locksmith with a gloomy smile, “ you can.” 

Gabriel, to whom all former marvels had been nothing in com- 
parison with this, followed him along the narrow pavement in 
silence. When they reached the door, Mr. Haredale softly 
opened it with a key he had about him, and closing it when 
Varden entered, they were left in thorough darkness. 

They groped their way into the ground-floor room. Here Mr 
Haredale struck a light, and kindled a pocket taper he had 
brought with him for the purpose. It was then, when the flame 
was full upon him, that the locksmith saw for the first time how 
haggard, pale, and changed he looked ; how worn and thin he 
was; how perfectly his whole appearance coincided with all that 
he had said so strangely as they rode along. It was not an unna- 
tural impulse in Gabriel, after what he had heard, to note curious- 
ly the expression of his eyes. It was perfectly collected and 
rational ;—so much so, indeed, that he felt ashamed of his mo- 
mentary suspicion, and drooped his own, when Mr. Haredale 
looked towards him, as if he feared they would betray his 
thoughts. 

“ Will you walk through the house ?” said Mr. Haredale, wit! 
a clance towards the window, the crazy shutters of which were 
closed and fastened. ‘ Speak low.” 

There was a kind of awe abvut the place which would have 
rendered it difficult to speak in any other manner. Gabriel 
whispered “ Yes,” and followed him up stairs. 

Every thing was just as they had seen it last. 
sense of closeness from the exclusion of fresh air, and a gloom 
and heaviness around, as though long imprisonment had made 
The homely hangings of the beds and 


There was a 


the very silence sad 
windows had begun to droop; the dust lay thick upon their 
dwindling folds ; and damps had made their way through ceiling, 
wall and floor. The boards creaked beneath their tread as if re- 
senting the unaccustomed intrusion; nimble spiders, paralyzed 
by the taper’s glare, checked the motion of their hundred legs 
upon the wall, or dropped like lifeless things upon the ground ; 
the death-watch ticked aloud, and the scampering feet of rats 
and mice rattled behind the wainscot 

As they looked about them on the decaving furniture, it was 
strange to find how vividly it presented those to whom it had 
belonged, and with whom it was once familiar. Grip seemed to 
perch again upon his high-backed chair; Barnaby to crouch in 
his old favourite corner by the fire; the mother to resume her 
usual seat, and watch him as of old. Even when they could 
separate these objects from the phantoms of the mind which they 
invoked, the latter only glided out of sight, but lingered near 
them still; for then they seemed to lurk in closets and behind 


the doors, ready to start out and suddenly accost them in their | 


well-remembered tones. 

They went down stairs, and again into the room they had just 
now left. Mr. Haredale unbuckled his sword and laid it on the 
table, with a pair of pocket pistols ; then told the locksmith he 
no would light him to the door. 

* But this is a dull place, sir,” said Gabriel, lingering; “ may 
no one share your watch!” 

He shook his head, and so plainly evinced his wish to be 
alone that Gabriel could say no more. In anvother moment the 
locksmith was standing in the street, whence he could see that 
the light once more travelled up stairs, and soon returning to the 
room below, shone brightly through the chinks in the shutters. 

If ever man were sorely puzzled and perplexed, the locksmith 
was that night. Even when snugly seated by his own fireside, 
with Mrs. Varden opposite in a night-cap and night-jacket, and 
Dolly beside him (in a most distracting dishabille) curling her 


hair, and smiling as if she had never cried in all her life, and never 


could—even then, with Toby at his elbow and his pipe in his 





mouth, and Miggs (but that perhaps was not much) falling asleep 
inthe back ground, he could not quite discard his wonder and 
uneasiness. So, in his dreams—still there was Mr. Haredale, 
haggard and care-worn, listening in the solitary house to every 


sound that stirred, with the taper shining through the chinks until 


he day should turn it pale and end his lonely watching 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE FLAVYS. 
A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 





BY MADAME DE BAWR 





Tx 1429, the rich manor of Vertbois, near Compiegne, was inha- 
bited by the dowager Madame de Flavy. This lady had had six 
sons, all of whom had joined in the civil war which then distracted 


Eng! sh and 





France The eldest had espouse d the cause of t 


Ht had been slain in battle the preceding year. He left one son, 
|| Regnault, who had been in the army since the age of fourteen 
| The second son of Madame de Flavy was one of the most ardent 
|| defenders of the rights of Charles VII. of France 
|| stern and cruel man, and his hatred towards all of his name who 
He had twice 
been married. His first wife, whom he had loved as much as such 


|} a man is capable of loving, had left him a daughter, called Ger 


She 


He was a 


fought on the side of the English was implacable 





trude, remarkable for her lofty soul and her striking beauty 

was the only person on earth who had the power of soothing or 

|| arresting the passion of William de Flavy, and her influence over 
him was always employed for the most benevolent purposes 

The second wife of the Lord de Flavy died in consequence of 


only child she 





his barbarous usage, and he had always treated 
left him with coldness and neglect. At the period at which the 
tale opens the two sisters were living under the care of their aged 
grandmother at Vertbois. 

It was at this time that Regnault de Flavy, who, as we have 


already stated, entered the army at the early age of fourteen, and 
had not since then seen his grandmother and cousins, resolved to 
| pay them a visit 
|  Regnault was young, brave and handsome ; and notwithstand- 
ing the pride and patriotism which she had imbibed from her 
father, Gertrude soon forgot her prejudice against him as the ally 
of the English, and became passionately attached to him 
Regnault neither perceived nor returned her affection ; his 
HT thoughts were wholiv engrossed by his cousin Marie, a lovely 
girl of fifteen 
| the self-deception of the inexperienced Gertrude may therefore 


He carefully concealed his love, however, and 


easily be comprehended and pardoned 
How could Gertrude avoid this fatal errour, when a woman less 
beautiful, and who had not herself loved, would have been de. 
|| ceived? Regnault could not live but at Vertbois ; he came to the 
chdteau every morning more kind, more atlectio:sate than on the 


} preceding day. Marie was always at her sister's side, and 
when Regnault wished to see her he had but to follow the 
footsteps of Gertrude. When he spoke of the sorrow he should 
feel at leaving his dear cousins, he did not dare take the hand of 
Marie, but he pressed that of Gertrude, while entreating them 
both not to forget him when he should be far from them 
| g 
When, after passing a month at the chateau, Regnault took 
| leave of them to returp to the army, Gertrude secretly hoped 
' 
|} that when peace had been signe d he would return to claim her 
hand, which she knew had been promised him when she was in 
her cradle 
It was but the evening after Regnault’s departure that William 





Zz 


de Flavy arrived at Vertbois. His visits were always brief and 


I secret, for as the English were then in possession of Compeigne 
| it would have endangered his liie had they Known that one of 
their fiercest enemies was near them and alone 

It happened unfortunately that on the night of Wiliiam de 
Flavy's arrival Lord Hackson, the English commander of Com 


peigne, accompanied by a friend, having lost his way when hunt- 
@ng, asked and obtained admittance at the chdteau. As might 
|| have been expected, the insolence of the two Englishmen ex- 
|| cited the wrath of William; a quarrel ensued; both parties 
|| drew their swords. The Lady de Flavy, having rushed between 
|| the combatants, received the blow aimed at her son, and sank to 


William de 


The other Englishman fled 


|; the ground mortaily wounded ‘lavy revenged her 


death by that of Lord Hackson. 
'! The Lady de Flavy expired a few minutes afterwards ; she could 


not speak, but her last action was to place the hand of Gertrude 


i} onthe head of her sister, as if thus to recommend the poor child 
| 
|| te her care 


{| William de Flavy, aware that the Englishman who had escaped 


| . 
would soon return with some of his countrymen to wreak ven- 


geance upon him for the death of their commander, hastily quitted 


|! the chateau, leaving his daughters under the care of Father Jo- 


i} seph, a venerable priest who had known them from their infancy, 


|! and who had imparted to Gertrude that instruction which, united 
to her strong mind, rendered her so superiour to most of the 
women of her time 

| As had been expected, a party of E 


glish, accompanied by 





Richard, a young and wealthy burgher of Compeigne, arrived at 


| Vertbois at day-break, and finding that William de Flavy had 


fled, insisted that his daughters should be taken to the city, where 


urd, under the 


|| they were lodged in the house of Riché protection 
' - Tr 1 , 
of his aunt. This is perhaps the place to state that Richard se- 


lifl in their rank left 


cretly loved Gertrude, although the difference 
him searcely any hope that she could ever become his bride. The 
character of Richard is well-drawn and highly interesting. His 
patriotism, generosity, and constant but respect | affection for 
Gertrude are calculated to excite the warmest admiration and 
sympathy of the reader 


lish in order 


Richard had only espoused the cause of the Eng 


to serve his country more effectually. He was instrumental in 


|! assisting Charles the Seventh’s party to enter Compeigne, and 
then threw off the mask 

“Tt was long,”’ says the author, “ since Gertrude had felt so 
much pleasure as she did on the morning after the French had 
entered Compeigne, for her ardent love of France was grounded 
on her love of Compeigne. It was in this town, which had given 
birth to so many of her name, that she first saw the light; those 


of her ancestors who had not fallen on the field of battle vet re 


posed within the precincts of the church of the Cordeliers, and 
a thousand recollections of her childhood were connected with 


those walls, those ornaments, but above all with the citizens’ 


houses, almost all of whose inhabitants counted benefactors and 


With what del.ght she saw the French 
standard, the standard of her king, float above the beloved city ' 
With what i 
English '' Another 
lively interest she fe 


made towards re-conquering his dominions hastened the 


protectors in her family 


vy she said to 


herself—* Compeigne is delivered 
from the motive assisted im inspiring the 


lt in this deliverance ; every step that Charles 
moment 


when the Duke of Burgundy would conclude peace with h 





gittmate master, and it was noi till then that she could hope for 


the happiness of seeing Regnault and being united to him. En- 





couraged by this success, all difficulties seemed to vanish from 


before her; she dwelt with rapture on the prospect of the Flavys 


being all once more united and reconciled to each other. She 
thought of a thousand things, trifling in themselves, but which 


r her that the young knight loved her; she 





concurred in convincn 


thought of those words and looks which breathed so much ten 


derness, of the happiness he seemed to enjoy when near her, and 


her heart throbbed with jov and hope. The change which had 


taken place within showed itself externally. Marie was surprised 





and del ghted at secing a smile animate that lovely face, whose 
halitual expression was so serious and even melancholy. Unable 
to conceal the pleasure this gave her she threw her arms around 
er sister's neck, exclaiming as she did so—* Why, Gertrude, I 
nev saw you look so happy and so beautiful '’ and Gertrude 
embraced her in silence, for she feared being obliged to betray 
her secret or te | 1 false wod 

Among the military chiefs who had taken possession of Com 
peigne was William de Flavy, who soon pave evidence m his con- 
duct towards its unhappy inhabitants of that cruelty for which he 
was celebrated 

Always ready to do good, and convinced that her father must 
have been deceived by some false report concerning the men 


whom he had imprisoned, Gertrude hastened to seek him and to 
intercede in behalf of the prisoners. The following scene then 
took place 

“ What is the matter, Gertrude?” said the Lord de Flavy, 


when thev were left alone together “ What has happened, my 


child? said he, : seated himself beside her “By heaven ! 
evil betide those of whom thou mayest have cause to complain." 
‘*T came not to complain of the inhabitants of Compeigne,” 


said Gertrude, “ I came to entreat you to put mend to theu pre 
sent misery 
“And what the deuse do they complain of ’” 


know,’ 
aweeting the 


‘Do you not saul Gertrude, “that your soldiers go 


from house to house peaceful citizens! and that 


three uiiortunete men persed lus morning by the hand of the 


executioner 


* Nonsense '” said De Flavy, coolly. “I wonder how these 


! 


peasants, at whose house I am sorry to have left you for so long 


a time, should venture to disturb your repose by talking to vou 


of a few miserable wretches whom I have punished as they 


de s rved ni 
* What crime have they committed,” asked Gertrude, “ that 


they should be treated thus 
they not live for four years under the yoke of the Eng 


rto resist’ They served them more faith 


ev ever served us 


*And I exclaimed Gertrude, “did not foree con pel me as 
to live under t Eng! i? What could these poor 
unarmed citizens do agaist armed warriours!’ But, believe me, 


my father, they all groaned under the yoke which they were com- 
pelled to bear—all regretted their king. The fidelity of the in- 


habitants of (¢ ompeigne cannot be do ibted ; you have had cer- 
tain proofs of it.’ 
* And what proofs 


“ The keys of the city from which they have just driven the 


Stranger 


“How little vou know of these citizens, or of the people, 


Gertrude,” sand William de Flavy. w 


that makes you count upon their faith 


th a smile of contempt, “uf 
They are lke so many 


weathercocks. They ened, * Long live Henry VI.’ as loudly as 
| 


they w I.’ when he enters the town.” 


“ Then the k 


ris con sore?” said Gertrude, ** and do you 


“that he will judge 


ed VW m haug ly, 


the conduct of his most useful servant, and the cla- 


‘ But,” continued Gertrude, * they say that Charles has a kind 


heart, that he is affable popular. He us beloved and anxiously 


t is known that he never enters a 


said the Lord de Flavy; “I 


ter Compeigne witho making several exam- 


worse for those of the inhabitants who will 


pay for al] the others.” 
“What '” ex med the young girl, shuddering with horrour, 


“do you strike at hazard’ Do you not seek the guilty’ Do you 


look only for victims 
As she 


t cor 
not conq 


said these words, Gertrude, from a fee] g she could 


ver, Crew her chair farther from William 


To be continued 
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HOBBLEDEHOYS. 


BY BOZ 


“Not a man, nor a boy, but a hobbledchoy.”— Old song. 


Ir there is a time, a happy time, 
When a boy is just half a man; 
When ladies may kiss him without a crime, 
And flirt with him lke a fan 
When mamma'with her daughters will leave him alone, 
If he will only seem to fear them ; 
While, were he a man, or a little more grown, 
They would never let him come near them. 


These, Lilly! these were the days when you 
Were my boyhood’s earliest lame— 

When I thought it an honour to tie your shoe, 
And trembled to hear your name ; 

When I scarcely ventured to take a kiss, 
Though your lips seemed half to invite me ; 

But Lilly ! I soon got over this, 
When I kissed—and they did not bite me. 


Oh! those were gladsome and fairy times, 
And our hearts were then in the spring, 
When I passed my nights in writing you rhymes, 
And my days in hearing you sing 
And don't you remember your mother’s dismay, 
When she found in your drawer my sonnet ; 
And the beautiful verses I wrote one day, 
On the ribbon that hung from your bonnet’ 


And the seat we made by the fountain’s gush, 
Where your task you went to say, 

And how I lay under the holly bush 
Tul your governess went away ; 

And how when too long at your task you sat 
(ir whenever a kiss I wanted, 

I'd bark like a dog, or mew like a cat, 
Till she deem'd that the place was haunted ? 


And do you not, love, remember the days, 
When I dressed you for the play ; 

When I pinned your kerchief, and laced your stays 
In the neatest and tidiest way? 

And do you forget the kiss you gave, 
When I tore my hand with a pin, 

And how you wondered the men would not shave 
The beard from each horrible chin’ 


And do you remember the garden-wall 
I climb'd up every night ; 
And the racket we made im the servants’ hall, 
When the wind had blown out the light— 
When Sally got up in her petticoat, 
And John came out in his shirt, 
And I silenced her with a guinea note 
And blinded him with a squirt! 


And don't you remember the horrible bite 
I got from the gardener’s dog, 
When John let her out of her kennel! for spite, 
And she seized me in crossing the bog? 
And how you wept when you saw my blood, 
And nomber'’d me with Love’s martyrs— 
And how you hetped me out of the mud, 
By tying together your garters ' 


But, Lilly! now Iam grown a man, 
And those days are all gone by, 

And Fortune may give vou the best she can, 
And the brightest destiny ; 

But I would give every hope and joy 
That my spirit may taste again, 

That I once more were that gladsome boy, 
AAT ia Pou were as young” as then 
And that y g tl 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY IN FRANCE, 


° 


arrived at Meaux at 6—fine 
Like all Gothic edi- 


August 20th.—Left Paris at 


summer evening. Visited the cathedral 


fices the exteriour has in it something imposing and solemn : the 
iateriour is more simple than that of most Catholic churches. In 


one of the aisles is a white marble statue of the fiery and eloquent 
Bossuet, who was for many years bishop of this town. 
hardly a town of any importance in France in which we do not 
find something to remind us of the long and brilliant reign of Louis 
XIV. Statues, pictures, fortresses, palaces and, as here, churches, 
all conspire to give life and reality to our knowledge of history 
The things revive, and sometimes increase, the enthusiasm we 
have felt, according to our various tastes and characters, for Bos- 
suet and Fénélon, Racine and Molieré, Turenne and Vauban 

The 


country around these towns ts pretty, but still it is not here that 


21st.—Passed through Chateau-Thierry and Epernay. 
France deserves to be called “la belle.” 
Marne, where there is a school of arts and trades, the first estab- 
lishment of the kind in France 

22d.—Passed through Vitry and Bar le Duc; the latter town 
is celebrated for its confitxres. The hills along the road are 
covered with vines. 

23rd.—Breakfasted at Nancy, one of the prettiest towns in the 
north of France, and the capital of the ancient province of Lor- 
raine. The finest buildings in Nancy were erected by Stanislas 
Lesezynsky, who, after having abdicated the throne of Poland, 


became, by the intervention of Louis XV. who had married his | 


There ts | 








Slept at Chalons on the 


| 
i} 


| 


hi 


and that his daughter sculptured the fine figures which adorn the 
| 


| exceedingly rich. 


| the 


| asason. This statue, which has lately been erected, is the work 


| troying the simplicity and nobleness required in statuary. 


| of bronze. 


| the Rhine. 


daughter, Duke of Lorraine, and died universally loved and re- 
gretted. On a fine square stands a statue of Lesczynsky : on its 
pedestal are inscribed the following words : “‘ The grateful inha- 
bitants of Lorraine to Stanilas.” Slept at Phalsburgh, a pretty lit- 
tle fortified town. 

24th —Proceeded to Strasburgh. ‘This part of the country is 
traversed by the lofty and picturesque chain of the Vosges. The 
vines are very abundant. Strasburgh is from its position and for- 
tifications one of the most important cities of France. It has 
49,000 inhabitants, and is built on the confluence of the Rhine | 
and the Il. The cathedral is one of the finest in the world. Often 
as I had seen engravings and read descriptions of it, it far sur- 
passed my expectations. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more graceful than the steeple, which is as high as the great 
pyramid of Egypt. The name of the architect who drew the plan 
of the cathedral was Irvin, of Steinbach ; he did not live to com- 
plete what he had projected. It is said that his son worked at it, 


principal entrance. The interiour is very fine, and made a much 
more solemn impression on me than that of Notre Dame, although 
one would suppose that the contrast between the quiet of the lat- 
ter building and the perpetual bustle and noise of Paris would be 
very striking. The organ and the ornaments of this cathedral are | 

The pulpit is exquisitely beautiful; it is | 





adorned with several small figures carved in white stone, repre- | 
senting our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, the apostles, and some of | 
saints. The windows of stained glass are remarkably fine, 
voth as to the colours and the designs; and shed that tranquil 
and mellowed light throughout the edifice, which, although a | 
Protestant, seems to me, I confess, very appropriate in a place 
of worship. On leaving the cathedral we went to look at the 
statue of Gutenbergh, whom both Strasburgh and Mayence claim 


of the celebrated living sculpter David. I was much pleased with 

it. There isa great deal of dignity in the figure and in the 
attitude. The costume of Gutenberg’s time, the robe with its 
pointed shoes is such as may be closely imitated without des- 


The 


| words inscribed on the volume which Gutenberg holds in his | 


hand appeared to us remarkably appropriate: “ AND THERE Was | 

Licut !” 
This is reminding us in a sentence (how concise and how beau- 
tiful’) of the wonderful change produced upon the world by the 
' 


introduction of the art of printing. We next walked to the 


square on which stands the statue of Kleber, whose ashes repose || 


The figure is commanding and military; and the 
The 


costume of the republican general and the manner of wearing the 


whole so characteristic that you feel it must be a likeness. 
hair are very picturesque. In the evening we walked on the 
promenade de Broglie before the theatre. All the beau-monde of 
the place seemed to be there, lounging or eating ices 

° 
burgh to-morrow. 


2 
20 


th.—Set out at one in order to arrive at Baden in the cool of 
the evening 
del, which is considered by military men as the chef d'seurre of 
Vauban 

There is a small and lovely island in the centre of the Rhine, | 
which belongs to France, and is connected by a bridge with the 
citadel of Strasburgh. On this island, shaded by willows, stands | 
a monument erected to the memory of Desaix, one of the noblest | 
characters who figured in the French revolution. He was born 
in 1768 of a noble family. He entered the army as sub-lieutenant, 
1784 
fended the bridge of Kehl, November, 1796. The following year 


Attached to the army of the Rhine under Morcau, he de- | 


he accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, and did not return to France 
until the treaty of El Arish. He fell at the battle of Marengo 
(June, 1800) on the very day on which Kleber was assassinated 
at Cairo. 


“ He was freedom’s champion; one of those, 

The few in number, who had not o'erstept 

The charter to chastise which she bestows 

On such as wield her weapons. He had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept.” 


We crossed the Rhine on a bridge of boats, which leads from 
this island to the opposite shore, and immediately found our- 
selves in the grand-duchy of Baden. A few minutes’ drive brought 
us tothe village of Kehl, where our passports were examined, | 
and our trunks unlocked and almost immediately re-closed by the 
custom-house officers, who wear dark green uniforms and cas- 
quettes. Here we stopped to change horses, and parted with our 
French postillion. The postillions in the grand-duchy of Baden 
wear yellow coats, breeches of white buckskin, and jack-boots 


‘he horn is suspended round the neck by a yellow and red cord 


a 


They look, generally speaking, very clean. 
imagine a greater contrast than that offered by the two banks of 


It is impossible to 


On one side you see men with sun-bernt and expres- 
sive faces, and that careless military air which distinguishes the 
French soldier; and on the other the German custom-house offi- 
cers and soldiers, with their fair hair, blue eyes, and tranquil ex- 
pression, and the stiffness for which, in Germany, the military 


man is remarkable. The same difference is ovservable in the , 


' 
' 
j 
|| 
voluminous sleeves, the little cap trimmed with fur, and the { 
| 
| 
| 
beneath its base. This statue, like the one we have just seen, is | 
} 
| 
| 


As the weather is exceedingly hot, we intend to leave Stras® i| 


In leaving Strasburgh we passed through the cita- i| 


|! could by any possibility do so 


. = a 
| postillions. On one side you find the vivacity and the quick in- 
telligence which have entitled the French to be called “the most 
| spirituel people in the world ;” and on the other the slowness and 
| the phlegm inherent to the Teutonic character. The roads in t} 


re 
grand-duchy of Baden are excelient ; the cottages are much more 


| neat than those I have seen in France, and there is a care be- 
| stowed on the vine which surrounds the humble casement and on 
| the little garden, which I was pleased to see, as it seemed to 
prove that these peasants are not solely occupied in toiling to 
| earn their daily bread, and that they have times of innocent plea- 
| sure, which they enjoy the more, doubtless, from the contrast 
| they offer to their accustomed life. 
Baben-Baden, where we arrived at seven in the evening, is 
situated in the heart of the Black Forest. Nothing can be more 
| lovely than the surrounding scenery. 
We went to the Hotel de Bade, and being exceedingly fa- 
tigued, and not liking the trouble of dressing, we passed the eve- 
ning in discussing various plans for our further journey. 
26¢h.—Rose early ; took a delightful stroll. From the hill we 
| ascended we looked down on the little town, through which runs 
a small stream. Behind the town is a mountain crowned with 
| the ruined castle of Ebersteinburg. This landscape is truly 
beautiful. ; 
As it was exceedingly warm, we went in about noon 
at 4 at the table-d'héte. 
| versation. The centre of this building is occupied by a ball-room, 
an immense saloon and three smaller rooms, one of which, toge- 
ther with the great saloon, is appropriated to gaming, the sole 
occupation of many who frequent Baden-Baden. 


Dined 
Went in the evening to the salle Je con. 





In one Wing is 
| the restaurant of Chabert; in the other a reading-room and the 
| theatre. The latter is, I believe, seldom worth attending. The 
reading-room is a very agreeable lounge; where you find the 
French, English, and German newspapers, light literature and 
fine engravings. ‘The whole length of the front of the building 
men smoking segars, and ladies eating ices, or making their 
remarks on the é/évans and €/€gantes who are walking up and 
down before them ; or some (the most romantic, or those who do 
| not happen to have any interest of friendship or love, politics or 
gaming to absorb their attention) gazing on the lovely landscape 
| before them. In the foreground the beautiful garden which sur- 
| rounds the salle de conversation; then a part of the town with its 


' 
} 
|| runs a colonnade, which in the evening is crowded with gentle- 
} 
| 
} 


principal church, and next the picturesque hill I have already 
| mentioned, crowned with its ruined castle. 

| We went intu the rooms. A great many men and a few women 
| were seated round the tables at play, and these were surrounded 
by 2 crowd of spectators. I confess I felt a strange interest in 
watching the countenances of the players. There was one, a 


woman, who struck me particularly. If you have read Mrs. Trol- 


| 
| 
| 
lope’s ** Western Germany,” in which, by the way, she has given 
a very lively and just picture of Baden, you may remember her 
; description of a lady whom she saw day after day and night after 
} 


night at the gaming-table. Whether this be the one, with whose 
appearance I was so much struck, I know not; but, certain it 1s, 
that Mrs. Trollope’s description was perfectly applicable to her 
| She was exceedingly pale; her eyes large and dark, and her lips 
of the brightest red 
| though it was evident from her appearance and manners that she 


She dressed with the utmost simplicity, al- 


| . 
{| was a woman of rank. She was always attended by a gentleman, 


| whom we supposed to be her husband, and who seemed rather 
to encourage her to play than otherwise 

| She seemed to be wholly absorbed by the game, and you could 
| tell instantly from the expression of her countenance, whether 
It 


they won, her face was lighted up with a smile of almost childish 


she, or those whose game she had directed, had lost or won 


joyousness as she exchanged glances with the gentleman behind 
her; if they lost, her face became more serious than before 


(To be continued.) 





LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 


CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 
Various legends are told explanatory of the reason why this 
magnificent fragment of architecture was never finished. Amongst 
| them is the following 
The devil was vexed, 1s well he might be, at the progress 


which was daily made im the erection of this truly stupendous 


temple to the true God; and he resolved to interrupt it, if he 
To this end, disguised as an 
he 


elderly gentleman to prevent the annovance of the crowé 


sought out Herr Gerhard, the architect. Herr Gerhard, who was 


a freemason as well as an architect, of course knew his visiter at 
e 


once ; and, as he was a polite man as well as a clever artist, | 


received him with all due courtesy. Refreshments were 0!- 
fered by the host and declined by the guest. 


said the prince of darkness ; 


“Thank ve, thank ye,” * your 


' meat and drink here on earth is not overmuch to my taste, they 


are not high-seasoned or hot enough for me.” 

“ But I can give you a glass of Portugal wine,” said the archi- 
tect. “Thad it direct from London. You may trust to that for 
heat. It is four parts brandy. It is real London particular, I es- 
sure vou.” 
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“ Thank you all the same,” replied Satan ; “ but I have had a 
morning draught of Phlegethon. Besides, I come to you about 
business. You are a little in the sporting line, eh?” 

The host nodded his head in token of assent. 

“TI am rather that way myself,” continped the devil, “ and 
I come to make a bet with you about the building of the ca- 
thedral.”’ 

Now betting was the soft part in our architect’s composition ; 
and so, although he was otherwise a worthy religious man, and a 
polite one too, as we have just seen, he let himself be taken in by 
the cunning serpent. 

“T’m your man !” 
hand. “ What's vour wager” 

“That I'll bring a brook from Treves to Cologne, single- 
handed, before you complete the cathedral, how many hands so- 
ever you may employ on it.” 

“ But you're the ” (the polite host hesitated.) 

« —— Devil,” added his guest. ** Well, what of that?” 

The architect bowed, and smiled, and looked knowing, as men 
generally do when they mean to be very much outwitted. 

“T'll work single-handed,” continued the fiend. “ One is one. 
You may multiply your present number of hands by a hundred 
if you will. Can anything be fairer 

“Done !” exclaimed Herr Gerhard, who was now fairly caught. 
“ When shall we begin?” 

“The sooner the better,” replied his guest, rising to depart. 


said he, slapping the devil's thigh with his 


’ 





Pat 


“ To-morrow, then,” said he. 

“ To-morrow,” said the devil, making his bow at the door, and 
doubling up his tail lest it should cause him to trip as he stumped 
down stairs with his cloven foot. 

* But the wager t”’ asked the architect, rather falteringly. 

“ Your soul if I win,” said the devil 
may take a fancy to if I lose. 

“ Good morning,” murmured Herr Gerhard, and sank senseless 


“ Anything of mine you 
Good morning.” 


on a chair. 

The apartment required fumigation all that day and night ; for 
the fiend left behind him a smell almost as offensive as that of 
tobacco smoke. 

Next day Herr Gerhard began to work in good earnest : every 
hand that could be had for love or money he employed ; and all 
was activity from the Dombruche, or cathedral quarry, in the 
Drachenfels mountain, to the proud city of Cologne itself. It may 
be easily imagined that, with such a stake, the architect was not 
slow; but neither was his antagonist idle. Days and weeks 
passed over ; the efforts of Herr Gerhard were unabated ; and, as 
he saw no signs of his opponent's labour, he began to look with 
confidence to success. 

“ What shall I require,” said he one day as he ascended the 
highest of the two towers, which exist in the state they were then 
left to this day, “* What shall I require from the cunning dog? 
He thought he had done me. Ha, ha! that’s not bad either.” 

He reached the top of the tower; and, as he was rather a 
lusty man, he sat down on the windlass of the crane which, even 
now, stands there as it stood then. It was a noble prospect. The 
broad river flowed far below him ; the vast city lay outspread at 
his feet ; and flat fat country to the west, almost as far as Aix, 
was under his eye; and to the south rose the majesty of the 
Seven Mountains. He looked everywhere but towards Treves ; 
at last he locked to that quarter too. A flight of wild ducks rose 
from the ground in the direction taken by his eye 

“Quack, quack, quack,” went their hundred ornithological 
tongues, while the whirr of their wings, as they sailed high over 
his head, added to his incipient confusion and dismay. 

“What do I see 


fright 


'* exclaimed he in a tone of horrour and af- 


The brook, like a thread of silver, was visible, creeping to- 
vards him in the direction from Treves. It was within a half 
He could perceive its progress as a 


Every moment 


hour’s run from Cologne 
man may that of the minute-hand of a clock. 
brought it nearer : every second was fraught with death and eter- 
nal destruction to him 

“Demon '” exclaimed he in a fit of rage, “von have won 
But vou shall never have your wager from me alive.”’ 
With these words he flung himself from the tower, and was 


shattered to pieces by the fall. The fiend, in the shape of a 


large black hound, sprang after him ; but he was too late to seize 
him alive. Thus perished the foolish wight who would wager 
with the devil. Since his death no further progress has been made 
to the completion of the cathedral ; it stands exactly as he is said 


to have left it 





The suicide and the spirit-hound were sculptured in relief high 


e fatal tower whence the hapless architect had precipitated 


up tl 
himself. And it is confidently asserted by the enligntened popu- 
lace of Cologne, that if you lay your ear to the ground by the 
devil's stone, you will hear the gurgle of a brook, as it flows to 


the river, under the foundations of the cathedral. 


Tur sworp anp THE Lancet.—* Fewer murders,” remarks 
Dr. Reid, perhaps, have been perpetrated with the sword than 
with the lancet. Next to the vast scythe of Time, scarcely is 
‘here a weapon that has committed more cruel ravages than those 
which have been effected by this powerful although minute in- 
strument of destruction.” 
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HARRY VERE. 
A PAGE FROM A SPINSTER'’S DIARY 


BY MRS. ABDY. 

Turrty springs have exactly elapsed since the year 
When I met at a party with young Harry Vere 

He had dark-beaming eyes, and profuse ebon hair, 

A soft silver voice, and a Romeo-like air ; 

In the dance none ever were so graceful and light, 
And he sang the most difficult second at sight ; 

He wrote plaintive odes to a blush and a tear— 

Oh! the soul of warm feeling was young Harry Vere. 
As a horseman, what crowds to his prowess gave heed, 
When he put to his mettie his cream-coloured steed ! 
He skated—the eyes that his attitudes saw, 

By their lustre might almost the Serpentine thaw 

He read al! the new novels, he rowed a light bark, 
Cut paper, made riddles, and shot at a mark 

The men at his talents thought proper to sneer, 

But the women all doted on young Harry Vere. 


He walked with me, sang with me, asked me to dance, 
And breathed to me words of delightful romance ;— 

But we parted, new scenes and associates to seek, 

And I never beheld him tll yesterday week. 

How my heart beat with tumult—I thought of past hours, 
And rejoiced that I wore my new chaplet of tlowers 

I was single, he still was unwe!!|—it was clear 

I might yet be the chosen of young Harry Vere 


At length he arrived—oh ! conceive, ye who can, 

My feelings at seeing a fat heavy man, 

With spectacles placed on a ruby-tinged nose, 

Ciray hair, clumsy slippers and old-fashioned clothes. 

His voice had grown coarse, and his manner grown rough, 
And he took half an ounce, I am certain, of snuff ;— — 
What a pantomime change, at once comic and drear, 

In the pride of the ball-room, the gay Harry Vere ! 


He actually seemed quite impatient to dine— 

He spoke of the bees-wing while eyeing his wine ; 

Talked of pheasants and grouse, of green pease and sea-kale, 
Of Birch’s mock-turtle, and Hodgson’s pale ale ; 

Prosed on turnpikes, and corn-country squires and their dames ; 
Had not read the last novel of Bulwer or James : 

Thought that consols were high, and provisions were dear ; 
Oh! what themes for the graceful, retined Harry Vere 


My case widely diflers—the years that have past 
Not a shade on my mind or my person have cast 

In fact, I was once a mere miss, I confess, 
Untutored in manners, unfashioned in dress ; 

Now my air and appointments the critic must please, 
I have caught the true tone of conventional! eas¢ 
Aud my striking improvement, I very much fear, 
To the peace may be fatal of poor Harry Vere 


Oh! horrour—a neighbour has dropped in to tea, 

And poured in my ear Harry's comments on me ; 

* What, can this,” he exclaimed, as I quitted the room, 
* Be the girl full of artlessness, beauty, 
Who set my susceptible heart in a flame— 

Can this worn haggard spinster indeed be the same 
In her sharp fretful features no traces survive 

Of the charm that distiaguished the fair Lucy Clive. 


and bloom, 


, 


** At her bare meagre shoulders humanity sighs, 

The crowsfoot has wrought a sad work round her eyes, 
False curls flow her garland of roses beneath, 

And her dentist, I guess, furnished two of her teeth ; 
Her jewels and blonde no attraction possess, 

Like her bright coral necklace, and flowing white dress, 
And her forced feeble giggle but ill can revive 

The light-hearted laughter of gay Lucy Clive 


“‘ The arrows of satire she bitterly hurls 

At the head of all pretty and popular girls 

And slanders pour forth, as if never to cease, 

From those lips that once breathed of atlection and peace 
Yet for Pam she reveals passion fervent and true, 

And she casts tender looks on her winnings at loo 

What changes the malice of Time can contrive, 


What a wreck has he made of sweet Lucy Clive 


Well, my tears T have dried—my past days I review— 
And I feel Harry's charce is well founded and true ; 
Henceforth I will aim not at juvenile looks, 

But change cards and scandal for quiet and books 

Age still may be honoured if prudently spent, 

Though I own it appears a surprising event, 

That I learn this hard lesson, as wise as severe, 

From the flirt of my girlhood, the gay Harry Vere. 





DESULTORY 


SELECTIONS, 


THE CARNIVAL. 


Apror 


i 


pos of the carnival ; I have jost been to visit a man who 
has sinned most cruelly against one of the severest laws of French 


society. He is only five-and-twenty, has not a shilling in the world 
but what he earns, and has actually committed the almost un- 
heard-of crime of marrying. Had he made a ménage with some 
young lady of Mademoiselle Pauline’s stamp, nobody would have 
blamed him. His parents, sisters, and friends would have con- 
sidered and spoken of the thing as a matter of course, and as one 
quite compatible with prudence and morality. Louis, however, 
has married, and is now paying the price of his crime. 

He is an engraver and artist by trade : and if he gains one hun- 


dred and fifty pounds a-year by his labour it 1s al! that he does. 


i} 





| handsome mother of 


| mat 


Out of this he has to support a wife, a child, and a bonne cook 
for him; and to lay by money, if he can, for a rainy day. He 
his life. He can’t go 
into society of evenings, but must toil over his steel-plates all 
night. He is forced to breakfast off a lump of bread and cheese 
and a glass of water, in his afélier; very often he cannot even 


works twelve hours at least every day of 


find time to dine with his family, but his little wife brings him 
his soup, and a morsel of beef, of which he snatches a bit as he 
best may, but can never hope for anything like decent comfort 
Fancy how his worthy parents must be désolés, at this dreadful 
Régardez donc Louis, 


’ 
«s marier 


position of their son say his friends, et 
s failes ia betise de 


puis fo 
Well, this monster who has so outraged all the laws of decen- 





“ear , . 
cy, who does not even smoke his pipe at the café, and play his 


partie at dominoes, as every honest, reputable man should, 1s some 


how or other, and in the teeth of all reason, the most outra- 


geously absurdly happy man I ever saw His wife works almost 
as hard at her needle as he does at his engraving. They live in 


| a garret im the Rue Cadet, and have got a little child, forsvoth, 


(as uf the pair of them were not enough ‘ya litthe rogue that is 
and dis 


Ther 


always trotting from her mother’s room to her father’s, 


turbing one or the other with her nonsensical prattic 


lodging is hke a cage of canary-birds; their is nothing but sing- 


ing in it from morning ull mght. You hear Louis beginning im 


a bass voice, Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la, and as sure as fate, from 
Madan e Lou | a treble 


s’ room comes Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la, m 


Little Louise, who is only two vears old, must sing too, the ab- 
surd lithe wretch! and half-a-dozen times in the day Madame 
Louis peeps into the a/é/ier, and looks over her husband's work, 
and calls him , or i‘, OF mon eros, or some such Coarse 
name ; and, in my presence, although I was a stranger, actually 
kissed the mar 

Did mortal ever hear of such horrid vulgarity’ What earthly 
right have these people to be happy! And if you would know 
what Monsieur Louis had to « pos the carnival, all I can 
say is, that I went to see him on that day, and found him at work 
as usual, working and singing in his obtuse, unreasonable way, 
when every person else who had a shade of common sense 


was abroad on the Boulevards, seeing the Bauf Gras make his 


usual promenade ! Louis, though he looks upon the matter now 


with great philosophy, told me, with a rakish a it there was 


a time when he was mad after masked-balls, like the rest, and 


lost } val for the world 


would not have is carn 

And not only in Paris does the Bawf Gras make his walk 
Beeves, more or less fat, promenade in the villages, too ; and, 
having occasion to go to a miserable, mouldy, deserted, strag 
gling place in the environs of Paris, where there are two shop 
and two wretched inns or taverns, with faded pictures of billiard- 


= , - 
balls and dishes of poultry painted on the camp walls, and a 


long, str uggling strect, with almost every totte rng tenement m 


it to let, | saw that the two shops had their little windows filled 


with cheap masks, and met one or two little blackguards of the 


place disguised, and making their carnival In one of the houses 


of this delectable place a sick frend was lying, and, from his 


room, we he ard a great braving of horns coming trom the market 





place, where the village fat ox was promer ading A donke’ was 
rear 1 conce “ it s, and we he rd seve ral v ices 
ol ve child 1 tan ’ ( part in the fet 

One her instance, @) ws of the carnive may as well be 
ment ved A young lad of fifteen, who is at a school in Paris, 
has st been givi an accou! ol his share of the festivities 
Ihe three last days of the carnival are holidays for all the school- 
boys of the metropolis ! my voung informer has his full share 
of th pleasure * Ah! Monsieur Titmarsh,” said he, “comme 
ye me suis amuse ' Ja: dansé toute la s ce de Dimanche chez 
Madame | y avoient des demoiselles charmantes ') et puis j'at 
dansé Lund, et puis Mardi Dieu comme c’etoit amusant '" 

With this the little fellow went off perfectly contented to his 


get up at five o'clock the next morning and continue 


ARSURDITIES OF TIUMAN LIFE, 
To saute your most intimate friend when he is walking with 
anv great man 
To pronounce those the most pious who never absent them- 


selves from church 
} 


To | raise a wom yn’s complexion before you have washed her 


face, or her figure before vo ive taken off her gown 
To think for yoursell, and declare your opinions in every so- 
ciety you frequent 


To tell a contirmed beauty that she looks much better than she 


did the last season 


Jauchter just 


To praise a di come out, in the presence of her 


five and thirty 


To occupy the attention of a large company by the recital of 


an occurrence interesting to vourselves alone 

To expect that your friends will remember you after you have 
thought proper to forget them 

To cal! for bed-chamber candles at twelve o'clock, and remark 
to your friend on a visit that you forgot to ask him if he ever 
toox supper 


\ 


Not to wear a coat when your joints ere aching with the rheu- 


uw, lest you should Le thought delicat 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Tue author of the following lines is deceased ; he was a graduate 
of Columbia College, and composed these lines on a visit to the 
South. They were beautifully recited by the Rev. Manton East- 
burn, in the course of an oration delivered on the semi-centennial 


anniversary of Columbia College, in 1837. 





LINES AT MIDNIGHT. 


Tue breeze of night has sunk to rest 

Upon the river's tranquil breast, 

And every bird has sought her nest, 
Where silent is her minstrelsy. 


The queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

Where not a breath is heard to sigh, 
So deep the soft tranquillity. 


Forgotten now the heat of day, 

That on the morning waters lay ; 

The noon of night her mantle gray 
Sheds from the moon's high blazonry. 


But glittering in that gentle night 

There gleams a line of silvery light ; 

As tremulous as its shores of white, 
It burns as sweet and playfully. 


In peace the distant shallop rides, 
Not as when bursting o'er her sides, 
The lordly bay's unruly tides 

Were beating round her gloriously 


But every sail is furled and still, 

Silent the seaman’s whistle shrill, 

While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 
With parted hours of ecstacy. 


Stars of the many-spangled heaven ! 

Faintly this night your beams are given, 

Though proudly where yon mists are driven 
Ye bear your dazzling galaxy :— 


For far and wide a softer hue 

Is spread across the plains of blue, 

Where in bright chorus ever true 
For ever dwells your harmony. 


O! for some sadly-dying note, 

Upon this silent hour to float, 

Where from the bustling world remote, 
The lyre might wake its melody. 


One feeble stream alone can swell 

From mine almost deserted shell, 

In mournful accents yet to tell 
That slumbers not its minstrelsy 


There is an hour of deep repose, 

Which yet upon my heart shall close, 

When all that nature dreads or knows 
Shall burst upon me wondrously 


©! may I then awake for ever 

My heart to rapture’s high endeavour ; 

And as from earth's blank scene I sever, 
Be lost in immortality. 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES.,. 


MISS THOMSON, EMPRESS OF MOROCCO, 


Amongst other legends or anecdotes of a romantic kind which || 


Mrs. Blanckley records, we find a story of an empress of Moroc- 
co that is quite as good as anything furnished by the novelists. 
Truth, in this case, is quite as strange as fiction, and a greut deal 
more impressive. 

Mr. Clark told me the following curious story : That when he 
was at Alicant a galley arrived, which had just escaped from 
Tangiers with the first or favourite wife of Muli Mahomed, the 
late emperour of Morocco, who had lately been assassinated by 
his rebellious son, Muli Ismael. ‘This lady, who, with her atten- 
dants, was seeking a refuge in Spain, was originally a Miss Thom- 
son, of Cork, and when on her passage from that city to Cadiz, 
on a matrimonial expedition, she had been captured by a Moorish 
corsair and made a slave. Her first intended bridegroom had 
been a Mr. Shee, an Irish merchant settled at Cadiz, who, during 





| 





if 


slave, and closely confined, until a report of her uncommon 
beauty having reached the emperour, Muli Mahomed, she was by 
| his orders removed to the imperial palace, and every inducement 
held out to her to embrace the Mahomedan faith, and to accede 
to the emperour’s desire of making her his wife. Whether it was 
by persuasion, or from conviction that her fate was irrevocably 
decided, her various scruples were overcome, and she became 
the wife of Muli Mahomed, and subsequently the mother of 
two sons, who bore the names, the eldest of Muli Ismael, and 
the younger of Muli Mahomed. She was the most favoured of 
| her imperial husband's wives, for he had many besides ; and the 
number must have been great, as I have heard both from Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Romans, who were at one time established as mer- 





| 
} 
| 


WEATHER WISDOM. 


The following are a few of the common or proverbial “ saws ” 
relative to the weather, viz: ‘‘ A rainbow in the morning gives 
warning.” That is, if the wind be easterly ; because it shows 
that the rain-cloud ts approaching the observer. “ A rainbow at 
night gives delight.”” This adage may also be a good sign, pro- 
vided the wind be westerly, as it shows that the rain-clouds are 


| passing away. “ Evening red and next morning grey, are certain 


chants in Morocco, that the emperour Muli Mahomed actually | 


formed a regiment composed entirely of his own sons, to the 
number of 523, most of them being blacks. Mr. Clark says that 
this wonderful-fated lady, when he saw her in Spain, was dressed 
| in the Moorish costume ; and, strange as it appears, she seemed 
in all respects to have adopted the tastes of her new country in 
preference to those of Christendom, for she afterwards returned 
to Morocco, and there ended her days. 


eens 


ANOTHER MERMAID. 
| The following story is copied from a late number of Galignani’s 
| Messenger : 

Towards the end of the month of February last, an Englishman, 
named Hudson, took up his residence at Rome, near the Porta dei 
Popolo, and announced in the Diario di Roma, the Gazette of the 


hibition—in a word, no less rare an object than a mermaid. 


hastened to visit the rooms of Mr. Hudson—and, surprising as it 
may seem, every one came away with a full conviction of the 
bona fide character of the exhibition. A most charming creature, 
half woman half fish, was found reclining in an immense bath ; 
her head was adorned with long black locks, among which marine 
plants appeared to grow ; her face was charming, and the features 

perfectly regular; but in the place of a neck she appeared to 
' have a sort of collar of scales, and the “creature ” terminated in 
| an immense fish-tail, which floated in the water with all the vitali- 


ty of a real natural fish! 

But the mermaid spoke not a word—ever and anon she would 
open her mouth as if about to speak, and then instantly plunge 
into the water. It will be readily conceived that such an exhibi- 
tion excited a lively curiosity among all the wonder-loving world. 


Don Sebastian d’Alvar, of Spain, were among those who satisfied 


themselves that “ it’ was alive and en bonne sante. The peo- 


| ple shared the curiosity of the great, and manifested even a | 


larger share of enthusiasm, as well as a strong desire to penetrate 


the hotel glided unperceived into the principal room occu- 
pied by him, concealed himself in the fire-place, and waited the 
result of his voyage of discovery. He had not been there long 
when he saw Hudson come into the room, dragging after him by 
the hair of the head the poor Zevelar 
dripping wet, and the big tears rolled from her sorrowful eyes ; 
| she walked upright, and the fish's skin which formed the lower ex- 
She threw herself on the 


tremity dragged along the ground 
floor, and cried out in perfectly intelligible English, “ Oh, pity! 
The servant, who did not 


> 


pity ! for mercy’s sake, pity ! pity ! 
understand the English language, thought that she spoke in her 


* langue maratime.” ‘The fellow then began to beat her, upon 


which she exclaimed, ‘‘ Spare my life, oh God' and I obey 


No longer able to bear the frightful spectacle, the servant seized 
the first opportunity to steal away, and recounted all he had seen 
His story was the means of awakening the attention of the authori- 
ties, and Dr. Amariti was sent to visit the pretended divinity of the 


waters. The doctor soon discovered that the mermaid was, in point | 
of fact, none other than a young woman twenty years of age, whose | 


| mind had given way under the cruel treatment she had experienced 
at the hands of her inhuman master; and he found that the fish-tail 
and the scaly neck-piece were artfully fastened on with flesh-co- 

lored silk. On her body he discovered the blood-stained marks of 
| punishment which she had received from Farouche Hudson. He 
was immediately arrested and thrown into prison, and before the 


|| tribunal he confessed that he had taken his mermaid on the banks of 


the Thames—that it was, in fact, a young woman, whom he had fit- 
| ted with atail and exhibited merely for the sake of making money 


|| Soane, was introduced, and deseribed her sufferings from the im- 


a visit which he had made to his native country, had become ac- 
| ‘ 
| she said, had fallen out from its effects. 


quainted with and attached to Miss Thomson, who possessed 
great charms; but as some impediments existed to their imme- 
diate union, they parted, having first plighted their troth; and 
with the understanding that, at some future period, she should 
join him at Cadiz, as it would be injurious to his commercial 
interests for him to absent himself again from the field of his 
speculations. 

The lady, in fulfilment of her promise, sailed to join her future 
husband ; but, as just narrated, her destiny was changed by the 
capture of the vessel she was in by a Morroquin coarsair, which 
carried her into Fez. Here Miss Thomson was detained as a 


! 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| Jane Soane—Oh no, I dared not. 


| The young woman, whose real name turned out to be Jane 
| 
| 


mersion. She suffered greatly from the cold, and all her teeth, 

President—How was it that you did not, when persons came to 
see you, make known the cruelties which were practised on you ' 
If I opened my mouth he 
pulled the cord immediately. 


Jane Soane (pointing to her neck)—It was fastened here under 
the scales. If I attempted to speak he pulled the cord, and I was 
plunged under water in an instant. (Expressions of indignation.) 

The court sentenced Hudson toimprisonment for life. He heard 


President—W hat cord ? 
| 


his sentence with a smile, and said, ‘* Qui vivra verra.” 


Holy City, that he had a most extraordinary object for public ex- | 
On 


| the appearance of this announcement all the sarans of Rome | 


The Prince Borghese, the Duc de Bordeaux, Count Briggeis, and | 


into the mysteries of the existence of Zevelar, (the name which 
Hudson had given to his monster,) and one of the servants of | 


The poor mermaid was | 





| legal penny. 


signs of a beautiful day.” ‘*When the glow-worm lights her 
lamp, the air is always damp.” “ If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
he'll certainly rise with a watery head.” ‘* When you see gos- 
samer flying, be ye sure the air isdrying.” ‘* When black snails 
cross your path, black clouds much moisture hath.” * When the 
peacock loudly bawis, soon we'll have both rains and squalls.” 
“If the moon shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to reap 
your field. But if she rises haloed round, soon we'll tread on 
deluged ground.” “* When rooks fly sporting high in air it shows 
that windy storms are near.” If at sun rising or setting the clouds 
appear of a lurid red colour, extending nearly to the zenith, it is 
a sure sign of storms and gales of wind. The above are a few of 


| the common sayings mostly used by country peuple, many of 
| which are even more to be depended on than are the bold pre- 


dictions of would-be weather-prophets. 


RRR eens neem 


A GERMAN STORY. 


The Vial Genie or the Mad Farthing, is the title of a German 
story, of which the following is an outline: ‘* A young merchant 
who, after dissipating his fortune in every species of debauchery, 
becomes possessed of a bottle imp, by whose aid he can obtain 
untold wealth. The conditions of the bargain, however, are, that 
if he dies with the imp in his possession his soul shall be given 


up to Satan ; nor can he part with the spirit except at a less price 


than he gave for it. The incidents of the tale grew out of his en- 
deavours to get rid of the demon, and the manner in which he un- 
intentionally buys him several times, gradually reducing his price, 
until at last he purchases ihe vial for one half-penny, the smallest 
coin of the country. He at length becomes insane, and roams 
about in quest of a farthing, that he may again sell the imp, of 
whom he now makes no use. He becomes known by the subri- 
quet of * Mad Farthing.” Finally he came at a country where the 
coin was so debased that it required three half-pence to make a 
He sells the imp to a man who has already sold 
himself to the devil, but who requires money. The devil is thus 
outwitted, and the young merchant returns to honest industry 


and becomes a rich and good man 


een eee 


WALTZ DUET. 


BY THOMAS MOORE 





HE. 
Lona as I waltzed with only thee 
Each blissful Wednesday that went by, 
Nor stylish Stultz, nor neat Nugee, 
Adorned a youth so blest as I 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Those happy days are gone—heigho ! 


sue. 


Long as with thee I skimmed the ground, 
Nor yet was scorned for Lady Jane, 
No blither nymph tetotumed round 
To Collinett’s immortal strain 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Those happy days are gone—heigho ! 


HE. 


With Lady Jane now whirled about, 
I know no bounds of time or breath 
And, should the charmer’s head hold out, 
My heart and head are her's till death 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Still round and round through life we'll go. 


SHE 


To Lord Fitznoodle's eldest son, 
A youth renowned for waistcoats smart, 
I now have given (excuse the pun) 
A vested interest in my heart. 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Still round and round through life we'll go 


HE. 


What if by fond remembrance led 
Again to wear our mutual chain, 
For me thou cutt’st Fitznoodle dead, 

And I devant from Lady Jane 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Sull round and round again we'll go 


SHE 


Though he the Noodle honours give, 
And thine, dear youth, are not so high, 
With thee in endless waltz I'd live, 
With thee, to Weber's stop-waltz die ! 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Thus round and round through life we'll go 
Exeunt, walizing 
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Extract of a letter from an American gentleman now travelling 
in Europe.—We shipped for London, but stopped short at Ports- 
mouth, and took the steamboat thenceto Havre. Here we staid a 
day or two, wondering at the strange, antique appearance of every- 
thing ; affording a perfect contrast to an American city. Hence 
we proceeded to Paris, the capital of the grand nation, through a 
pleasant and fertile country: but instead of large farms, on which 
agriculture was carried on upon a great scale, the land on each 
side of the road was divided up into long strips or beds, running 
back perhaps sixty or one hundred rods; each strip occupied 
by a separate owner, and cultivated by the spade instead of the 
plough : so that when you had a view of the country from an emi- 


nence, it looked like a great garden laid out in beds. And then | 


there were no fences and no farm-houses ; and we would ride on 
for miles, wondering where the people lived, till we would come 
toa little compact town of coarse stone houses, all huddled up 
together, where the peasants lived; and whence they issued 


daily and spread themselves, each with his team of one donkey, | 


over the surrounding country, perhaps of six miles diameter. 
This mode of living and cultivating the land applies to a conside- 
rable part of France over which we travelled. But as to Paris, it 
is indescribable. If you look at the dwelling-houses, and stores, 
and public buildings, and palaces, and churches, and squares, and 
parks, and gardens, and monuments—they are grand and magni- 
ficent. If you look at the French government under Louis 
Philip, it is able, wise, and patriotic so far as I can judge. And 
vet the people of Paris and the leading papers are factious, trea- 
sonable, and revolutionary. The situation of the king is but little 
better than that of a state prisoner—his life is constantly in dan- 
ger from assassins ; and he never appears in public unless sur- 
jounded by his guards. But I must hasten on with my story. We 
staid in Paris about a month, and in the latter part of October, 
1840, set out for Italy. We passed down through the heart of 
France, about 500 miles, to Marseilles, a fine town upon the 
Mediterranean. Here we took the steambuat for Naples, passing 
vp the Mediterranean to the celebrated city of Genoa, justly 
Here we went ashore, and spent a 


called “ the city of palaces 
day delightfully in visiting public buildings and palaces, rich and 
grand in their construction, and in their embellishment and works 
of art splendid beyond description. The next day we embarked 
end reached Leghorn, thence to Civita Vecchia, the sea-port of 
the Roman states, thence to Naples. Here we took up our abode 


for more than a month. ‘This is a beautiful climate. From the 


middle of November to the middle of December, it was as mild as | 


the & saat? » have inJ The ci s large and over- 
the finest weather we have in June. he city is large and over 
flowing with population ; sume 70,000, it is said, are absoluceiy 
houseless, and lodge in the streets. The beggars are innumer- 


, shameless, thievish, and filthy ; and the government reckless 





a 
and despotic. But Naples and its vicinity is extremely interest- 
ing to atraveller. Besides its palaces and works of art, in its 
neighbourhood are Mount Vesuvius, the long buried cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the ruined temples and amphi- 
theatres of Baio: and Puzzioli or Puteoli, where St. Paul landed 
when on his way to Rome. These two last places are a scene of 
awful ruins—temples and buildings, partly standing, partly sunk 
in the earth, and some partly covered by the sea, while others 


the ground some two hun- 





were split in two, one half elevated wit! 


dred feet, and the other half left standing where it was. Indeed, 


this whole coast, the seat of Roman magnificence, has been for ages 


a mighty mass of ruins, showing at once the vanity of human great- 
ness, and the indignation of heaven against a nation noted for its 
wickedness. In this vicinity we visited the classic lake of Acheron, 
and eat of its fish and oysters; also the lake of Arernus, and 
entered the grotto of the syl:/ ; and thence descended some hun- 
dred rods under ground till we came to the famous river Styx, 
which we declined passing. From Naples we took diltgence for 
Rome, where we arrived on the 14th of December, and staid till 
the latter part of March following. Ancient Rome was, indeed, 
the mistress of the world ; and its magnificent remains are still 


t 


the wonder of the world. Here you see standing time-worn 
but magnificent amphitheatres, and temples, and triumphant 
arches, known to have been built before the time of our Saviour. 
Here you see and traverse the seren hills covered with ruins— 
the very soil of which is now composed of the mortar and debris 
of the demolished palaces of the Casars. But modern Rome is 
perhaps the filthiest city in Europe ; and were it not for its splen- 
? 


j iseums, filled with 


cid churches, and its immense palaces and n 
the uoblest works of art, and above all, for its antiquities, it would 
have but few visiters 


Contentment.—Men are so inclined to content themselves 
with what is commonest—the spirit and the senses so easily grow 
dead to the impressions of the beautiful and perfect, that every 
one should study, by all methods, to nourish in his mind the fa- 
ty of feeling these things. For no man can bear to be entirely 
deprived of such enjoyments; it is only because they are not 

sed to taste of what is excellent that the generality of people 


Pa 


take delight in silly and insipid things, provided they may be new 


Por this reason one ought everv day at least to hear a little sang, 
read a good poem, see a fine picture, and, if 1% were possible, to 
] 


speak a few rational words 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The lines on the “ Burning of the Caroline” are altogether too 

Jiery for this warm weather. The writer may be a patriot, for 
aught we know to the contrary, but he is evidently no states- 
man.— We think with Mars that the appointment of commander- 
in-chief of the army has been most worthily bestowed upon Gen 
Scott ; but the biographical sketch of the hero of Chippewa would 
be acceptable neither to the subject of it nor to our readers. —M. is 
wnformed that Fanny Elisler was born in Alsace, a French province 
on the Rhine, and that she speaks French with a Germa " accent 
— We believe there is no truth in the on dit that an English no- 
bleman has offered his hand in marriage to Mademoiselle Rachel, 
Her real 
name is Rachel Felix; and, like that of Kean's, her professional 


nor in the rumour that she intends to visit this country 


career was commenced in ballet, pantomame, and opera at the 
minor theatres. Her age is about twenty.—Vindex is mistaken 
if he supposes that he can influence us by mercenary considera 
We know who he is, 


and his olject in addressing us on so uninteresting a subject 


tions, in the management of this journal. 





! city that has such facilities for the undertaking 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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Salt-water jathing for the poor.—We are glad to see that an arti- 


| cle which lately appeared in the Mirror, on the subject of bathing, 


has elicited the approbation of several of our contemporaries, and 
we are not the less obliged to them for their co-operation that they 
gave us no credit for the original motion. But neither we nor they 
have gone half far enough. The fact is, we want not one or two, 


but many such baths. As the case now stands, it costs a man 


something to wash himself thoroughly, which he ought to do three 
times a week at least. Health and propriety alike require it 
Now how is a poor man, whose w ages are but seventyv-tive cents, 
or at best, a dollar a day, to enjoy this luxury, nay, this necessary 
of life, at all! It would be a greater tax than fuel and house- 
rent. What we propose and recommend is, that there should be 
several baths, to which the price of admission shall be but two or 
three cente, and then New-York may boast of the most leanly and 
healthy population of any city in the Union. There is nv other 
l Terminating in 
a point, and washed on both sides by two noble streams, proper 
sites may easily be found and at convenient distances. Let the 
city be at the expense of providing the baths, and, our life upon 
it, not only will the original cost be soon defrayed by the influx 
of visiters, but they will become a source of public revenue. Why 
cannot this thing be done Has the public money never been 
spent for worse purposes’ Has not the city government as much 
power to provide so great a convenience as to lay out walks and 
plant trees We call on the authorities to confer this blessing on 
the poor. We call on our brethren of the press to become pub 
lic benefactors by aiding us to promote an enterprise so benevo- 
Let the subject be kept before the people! Let them be- 


come impressed with the absolute 


lent. 
necessity of the proposed im- 
provement, and it must and will be carried into eflect. What the 


Witness the Croton 





people say ought to be done, wil 
Water-works. We care not whether the end be gained by means 
of the press, hy publ c convocations, by private enterprise, 


} 
l be done 


or by 


t be done. One word more There 


We put 


holders whether it can be, we will not say better, but more pro- 


legislative action-—only let 


is a great deal of idle capital in this great city t to the 


fitably employe d, than in the measure we recommend 


New- York Medical Gazctte.—This is just the thing the profes- 
Medical men have neither the leisure nor inclination 


to read prosy monographs or long disquisitions on su 


sion needs. 
bects with 
which they are already acquainted. They want something short and 
racy—the facts and the knowledge which can be embraced within 
a small compass: and such is the Gazette. The numbers al- 
ready published speak well for the talents and the enterprise of 
the editor. We know the difficulties under which he has had to 
labour ; we know how frequently the doctors have said that a 
if we are 


medical journal could not live in New-York, but this, 


correctly informed, has already the foundation whereon to stand, 


so that there need be no fear on that score. We wish it success. 
TO THE EDITOR oF yORK 


THE NEW- MIRROR 


International copy-right.—It is with much diffidence that I 


enter upon a subject pregnant with interest, not only to the Aine- 





rican author, but also to the American | 

The great part which literature performs in refining a nation’s 
taste, and improving its morals; in exalting its character, and 
giving stability to its institutions; m arousing patriotic feelings 
at home, and awakening national respect abroad, ts a sufficient 
inducement for a people to reward its literary men, and place 
them in the front rank of national benefactors 

It is therefore incumbent on every government to protect its 
authors. Yet such has not, indeed, been satisfactorily done 
History has depicted an author's life as a life of poverty and 
wretchedness. After vears of toil and misery; after having ac- 
quired a reputation for himself, and expended his talents and en- 
ergies to delight the minds of his countrymen and raise the stand- 
of his country’s literature, the author has been left by shat 





country, like Otway, to linger out a life of misery and starvation ; 
or like Dante, to die an exile from his country; or like Chatter- 
ton, to apply 
“ The ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To his own lips.” o 

We will not, nay, we need not sketch the origin and progress 
of copy-right from its first formation in England.in 1709, down 
to the present time. Suffice it that we say, our own copy-nght 
in 1790, and modified in 1831, to extend its 
privileges to * any person or persons, being a citizen oF citizens 
” By this act, British 
and all foreign authors were excluded from protection in their 


law was passed 
of the United States, or resident therein 
books under our government 


This was a most grievous, unjust, 


and uncalied-for measure. It was impolitic, inasmuch as it had 
been passed by the representatives of a people loud in professing 
their love for literature, and above all, their love for justice. It 
was uncourteous, because that the British Government at that 
time admitted American authors to the privileges of the laws of 
copy-right, however imperfect. 

We shall not attempt to prove the justice of an international 
copy-right law in this imperfect sketch,—our limits will not 
admit of it. But we cannot proceed without making one re- 
mark in regard to literary property. The author forms in his own 
mind expressions which are common to the whole human race ; 
he manages them in a manner adapted to his subject, and pro- 
duces an intellectual feast for the mind. Yet, because expres- 
sions are universal, this is made an objection to his right of pro- 
But the husbandman who cultivates his own soil, by em- 


' ’ 
ploying the implements of husbandry in common with all men, 


perty 


produces a corporeal feast for the body,—enjoys his right of 


property undisputed ; and he would be thought a madman who 


would object to it The author culls from 


* Those bright fields where fairy fancy dwells 


So can all mankind. Yet do we deny the hunter's right of pro 


perty in the majestic lion he may have taken from the wilds of 


fricea ? 
irica 


Beyond the mere justice of our pica, erpediency demands the 


law. The impulse that would be given to our national litera 


ture by the passage of this law, would more than rec ompense the 


reading public for the decrease in the 





English 


importation of 
works. At present our publishers can make a difference of price of 


one half or two-thirds in favor of English reprints. And, it being a 


peculiar trait in the American character, to consider the cheap 


est the hest, these British re prints are preferred to orginal Ameri 


can works of equally as good ality. Our market is conse- 


quently surfeited with them, and they must have a much reader 
Says Col. Stone, in his speectft the 


bookee!ler nerin 182 * Monv reprinte FE 


sale than they do at home 





clieh works have 


passed throogh three or four editions here, while the original 


publisher was disposing of one One book in particular can be 
named, of which the fourth edition (one thousand copies each) 
he sale in America having 


The effect 


was published in England in December, t 
at that time reached one hundred thousand copies.” 
of this cheap trade in books 1s, to pour in upon us a flood of novels, 
* In 1834,” says 


the same writer, * there were reprinted here ninety-five different 


with but a small proportion of useful works 


norels and tales, while of origmal American fiction there were 


published but nineteen works.”” Why, the question arises, do we 
ye 1 


find such a vast proportion of English novels reprinted here ' 


Our country is as fertile as any other in incident, scenery, and 


every thing that tends to form an interesting taic, novel, or ro- 


mance. We have authors, if not equal in number, certainly equal 


lish writers; we have a public loud in its 


Why, 


then, have we no more American works of this description? Be- 


in ability to manv Eng 
boasts of patriotism, and love for every thing national 


cause we have no international copy-right law 
One great point of our inferiority in the literary world, is the 


lack of a national drama. This is an important feature in a na- 


For, while it sketches the character and habits 
Strike 


the names of Shakspeare, Sheriden, and a host of other worthies 


tion's literature 
of a people, it is also an index of their taste for letters. 


from England's list of literati, and then inquire the worth of dra- 
matic writing. The American stage is, at the present time, sup- 
plied almost exclusively by British play-wrights. Why is this? 


Because our managers seize upon all the fimsy trash that is po- 


pular upon the English stage, and transfer it, free of cost, to 


theirown. And a native dramatist, if he ts one of the number 


whose manuscripts are unread and unnoticed, must be content to 


have his therefrom 


piece performed without deriving a cent 
Yet we do believe, that as an American audience can appreciate 
beauty, worth, and talent, so if our native writers could fairly 
compete with British authors, the American stage would become 
pur fied, to be an honor to the nation and anoble field for literary 
exertion. But we leave the subject, confidently believing that 
we shall ere long have, what is most desired by our literary men, 
an international copy-right law. Until then our young native 
authors must remain unappreciated, tll some Forrign Quarterly, 
smiling approval, shall 


—“have given the nod 
The seal of fate—the sanctum of the God.” 





Dentrifice.—The best that we have used is that manufactured 
may be had of Chul 





by Royce and Esterley, of Poughkeepsie. It 


ton, 263 Broadway 
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Thy form was in my dreams, | As morning's lucid beams | I saw thee but an hour, | My voice had lost its wr,’ 
So bright didst thou appear. And yet, I know not why, I could but look and sigh. 


And fancy brought thee near; 








GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


LINES WRITTEN IN BOOK OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


How like the map that marks my varied way 
Through life these pages seem ! 

A speckled piece—a mix'd display 

Of sadness, dulness, passion, pain, and play 
One heap of sound—one variegated dream 


How many a passion difficult ; and there 
Loud flourishes that leave, 
Mn all who hear their notes, the mere 
Remembrance of their noise ; and now appear 
Movements and times to teach me how to grieve. 


Here's iove's enchanting strains, whose s/ops and bars, 
And melting cadences, 

Bring long-lost echoes to my ears 

Of sounds, which oft have hung upon my tears 
And weigh'd them down—pure drops of ecstacies. 


Like these mix'd pages I can read my life, 
In fancy hear its echoes play— 

It's hurried chords—its passion’s strife— 

Those sweet deceptive flights with which ‘twas rife, 
Transient as sound, but mark'd on memory 


THE INJURED RE-DRESSED.—Some months ago a young and || 
handsome lady, whose simple and almost wretched attire formed 
a wide contrast to her distingue deportment, requested an inter- | 
view with M. L , a Parisian attorney 

** Sir,” said she, ** 1 have come to implore your assistance—if | 
you withhold it death will be my only prospect. About two}, 
years ago I was made to marry M. de R——, and brought him a 
dowry of 300,000 francs ; from that time to the present I have been 
the most miserable being in the worid. My husband, who is jealous, 
brutal, passionate, miserly, makes me endure every imaginable 

| 





torment ; for six months he has kept me confined in a room, of 
which he had the key, and where he alone had admittance, in 
Yesterday even- | 
I have spent the night in 


order to bring me coarse and insufficient food, 
ing I contrived to effect my escape 


wandering wherever chance might guide me, and have now 
come to you; with your assistance I shall certainly obtain a 
separation.” 

* All this is exceedingly serious,” said M. L. “and if your state- 
ment is correct, I make no doubt of success ; the separation will 
certainly be pronounced.” 

* Ah! sir, I shall owe you more than my life; I must confide 
to you all my immediate troubles; I have no relations in Paris, 
and fled without taking any thing with me. Thanks to you, I 
shall certainly obtain a suitable provision from the tribunal, and 
permission to retire into some religious establishment until the 
proceedings are terminated ; but till then—” 

“Until then, madam,” replied M. L. “ you may reside in my 
house ; my wife will, I am sure, immediately place at your dis- 
posal any articles of dress you may require. Take confidence, 
and all will go well.” 

The attorney found himself overwhelmed with a torrent of 
thanks. On the same day the innocent, unfortunate, and perse- 
cuted lady took up her abode in his house. She was furnished in 
abundance with all that was necessary to complete her toilet 


linen, shawls, gowns, and even jewelry. The following day the 


young lady had decamped with all the paraphernalia. Meanwhile | 


the attorney, who having drawn up his declaration, was desirous 
’ g 


ol obtaining further information, made inquiries with respect to 


| M. de R—, who, to his great surprise, he learned, was exceed- 


ingly rich, and had a young and handsome wife ; but the latter, 
happy in the love and kind behaviour of her husband, had never 
dreamed of complaining of him.— English paper. 

ONE EVIL BETTER THAN TWO.—A merchant having sustained 
a considerable loss, desired his son not to mention it to any body 


The youth promised silence, but at the same time requested to | 


know what advantages could attend it. “ If you divulge the loss,” 
said the father, ** we shall have two evils to support instead of 
one—our own grief and the joy of our neighbours.” 

A FEELING REMARK.—"* We have to pay for every thing,” as the 


' man said when a musquito, after a serenade, sent Ars bill into him 


Romantic 1nctipeENt.—A recent visiter in Paris describes the 


monument of a lady in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, concerning 
which there is quite a romantic legend. Her husband had a pillar 
erected above her remains that he might see it from his chamber 
|| window : trees grew round about and obstructed his view ; he then 
raised it considerably that no object might intervene between the 


guiding star of his desolation and his untiring gaze. Finally his 
sight became dimmed by age, and the monument of his early love 


(which was dearer to him than “any heart of living mould 
faded from him as a vision. He then surmounted it with a gold 
cross that glittered in the sunbeam, and the dying gaze of the 


old man rested upon the beacon-light, and his last sigh was 


|| wafted by the breath of zephyrs as a rich incense to the slirine ot 


his devotions 





For the New-York Mirror 
Ht ON THE DEATH OF MRS. M. C. BR 
Another '—Lay her down, 
Down in the grave, 
And trust her sou! to Him 
Who died to save 


Husband, thy wife hath sought 
| A home on high ; 
She waiteth there to welcome 


Thee to the sky 

Thy mother’s soul hath burst 
Its prison-bars, 

Children ;—she is happy 
With yonder stars 


Ay! weep—tears are human 
And lighten gloom ; 
Weep till the bow of promise 
Arches the tomb! R. 8. 
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